Defense Budget 
Kills Great Society 

By Marquis Childs 

WASHINGTON — Roy Wilkins, head of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, tells of a 
letter he received after the outbreak of 
violence in Chicago’s Negro ghetto. May- 
or Richard Daley had just authorized 
the construction of 10 neighborhood 
swimming pools and the use of sprin- 
klers attached to fire hydrants. 

“So you’re the guy that claims violence 
doesn’t pay,” the anonymous writer 
said, enclosing a newspaper clipping re- 
porting the authorization of the swim- 
ming pools. 

Not only for Wilkins and the other 
moderate civil rights leaders but for 
the Johnson Administration this is the 
challenge coming out of a summer of 
violence erupting in a dozen or more 
cities across the land. That the violence 
was contained short of an uprising on 
the scale of Watts a year ago is beside 
the point. For as Wilkins said in a re- 
cent interview on the Voice of America, 
there will be no peace short of a mas- 
sive attack on the ghettos promising an 
end to unemployment, isolation, poverty 
and misery. 

The Senate subcommittee of which 
Sen. Abraham Ribicoff (D-Conn.) is 
chairman came close to the grim truth 
that no one in the Administration has 
been willing to utter out loud. So long 
as the Vietnam war goes on costing 
more than a billion dollars a month and 
the defense budget is $58 billion, there 
is not enough left over for more than 
a beginning approach to solving the 
plight of the cities. The mayors gave 
their own figures. They ranged from 
Detroit Mayor Jerome P. Cavanagh’s 
$242 billion, up and down the scale. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON was correct 
in saying his administration is spending 
from two to three times as much on the 
cities as any previous administration. 
But this is irrelevant since it is obvious- 
ly not enough. Once a decision was 
taken to prosecute a land war in Asia 
10,000 miles from America’s shores all 
else had to be cut to fit this pattern. 

That is a fact of life official denials 
cannot obscure. The pretense has been 
maintained that with a little pinching 
here and paring candle ends there the 
brave objectives of the Great Society 
can be achieved war or no war. 



It is this pretense, however nobly it 
may be disguised in the rhetoric of the 
speech writers, that has created the air 
of unreality and uncertainty of the pres- 
ent period. 

Fiscal policy is an example. Virtually 
all the discussion of a possible tax in- 
crease has turned on whether it is neces- 
sary to damp down inflation. Only rare- 
ly has a voice been heard to say that in- 
creased revenue raised at a compara- 
tively small sacrifice in the affluent 
society might go for the thousand and 
one things that need doing in the pub- 
lic sector— the things that the President 
talks about so generously as he tours 
the country. 

Now, if reports currently circulating 
can be credited, the White House in- 
tends to d-o something like this a pro- 
gram calling for a tax increase to pay 
for it is being worked up. Whether it 
wdl be presented to a special session 
of Congress called after the election 
or m January to the new Congress— 
for that matter whether it will be pre- 
sented at all — is still to be determined. 
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mg war is the large question mark of 
timing. The economy bloc of Repub- 
licans and Southern Democrats is in- 
creasingly articulate. While the $1.2 bil- 
lion demonstration cities bill passed the 
Senate by a two-to-one margin there is 
no assurance that feats like this will be 
possible in the new Congress. A loss of 
35 Democratic seats — and there are 
knowledgeable observers who put this 
as the minimum— would give the econ- 
omy bloc control in the House. 

From the perspective of history the 
high water mark of the President’s in- 
fluence— his capacity to take the lead 
in domestic legislation — may have been 
in June of 1965. A Johnson program of 
extraordinary magnitude had been ap- 
proved. In that month the President 
delivered his Howard University com- 
mencement address in which he said 
that everything that had been done in 
the field °f civi 1 rights was only the 
smallest beginning toward righting the 
injustices of a century or more. On this 
high tide of his fortunes conceivablv 
he could have proposed a program on 
the order of the Marshall Plan for the 
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That opportunity seems to have been 
war heightening tensions of the 

in the the white backlash materializes 
m the coming election, as evidence of 
growing hostility of white elements to 

demands, the future for Mies 
will be dark indeed. 
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